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first sight appear reasonable, that in a country where the over-
whelming majority of the population were disaffected, an insur-
rection should precede a foreign expedition, but it must be
remembered, that the whole legislative and executive power in
Ireland was in the hands of the Protestant aristocracy; that
England would support them with all her strength; that the
two Governments had been, for many months, fully aware that
the Irish people were binding themselves by secret societies and
oaths to establish a separate republic, and that they had been
taking all the measures in their power to paralyse the scheme.
By the Gunpowder Act, the people were prevented from obtain-
ing gunpowder, or transporting arms from place to place. By
the Insurrection Act, they were obliged to register all arms in
their possession. By the same Act, any four magistrates might
seize suspected persons and send them to the fleet. Six magis-
trates might declare a county in a state of insurrection, and then
the Government might do what it pleased, make domiciliary
searches, seize all who were out of their houses between 8 P.M.
and 4 A.M., and take possession of all arms whether registered
or not. The great majority of the militia, it is true, were
in the interest of the revolution, but they were scattered;
they had no munitions, and all their officers belonged to the
anti-revolutionary aristocracy. Under such circumstances, the
arrival of a French force must precede the insurrection. The
Directory fear the superiority of the English fleet, but they
should remember that half its sailors are Irish, and it is hoped
that by their means a part of it may be seized. On two points,
said O'Connor, the Irish leaders are inexorably resolved. The
first is, that they will undertake nothing till the whole scheme '
of the alliance has been fully arranged. The second is, that
the arrival of French aid must be the signal of the insurrec-
tion. If the Directory refuse to agree to these points, the Irish
will wait till the probable wreck of English finance, or till the
moment of peace relaxing the vigilance of the Government,
makes it possible for them to supply themselves with arms and
ammunition. Oral communication with the French Ministers,
O'Connor thought of the highest importance. Fitzgerald was
well known in Paris, and it might therefore be wise that he
should not go there, but O'Connor was a complete stranger in